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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

P. Vergilius Maro: Aeneis VI. Erklart von Eduard Norden. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1903. 8vo, pp. x, 484. 13 Marks. 

This valuable book, of prime importance to all students of 
Vergil, belongs to the Sammlung wissenschaftlicher Kommentare 
zu Griechischen und Rbmischen Schriftstellern. 

On page v the author sets forth his plan and purpose : " Heinze 
<see A. J. P. XXVI 330~342> ist an der poetischen Analyse im 
Grossen gelegen und sein Blick ist auf das Ganze gerichtet; 
mir kam es neben der sachlichen Exegese vor allem auch auf 
das Einzelne an, auf die Erkenntniss auch der kleinen Materialien, 
aus denen der Dichter sein bedeutendes Gebaude errichtet hat. 
So steht fur mich teils die Quellenanalyse, teils das formal-tech- 
nische Element im Mittelpunkt des Interesses: was iibernahm 
Vergil der fjberlieferung, was tat er selbst hinzu und wie hat er 
dies Entlehnte oder Eigene gestaltet? das sind fiir mich die 
entscheidenden Fragen ". 

He, therefore, divides his book thus : I. Einleitung (pp. 3-48), 
dealing with die Eschatologie des sechsten Buches und ihre 
Quellen ; II. Text und Ubersetzung (49-103) ; III. Kommentar 
(105-355) ; IV. Stilistisch-metrische Anhange, eleven in all, 
(357-458). Then come Nachtrage (459-465), a Register (466- 
483), and Druckfehler (484). 

In constructing the text Norden uses M (as collated by Hoff- 
man, 1889), F (in photographic facsimile, 1899), G, P, R. The 
facsimile of F shows that Ribbeck's exhibit of its readings needs 
revision. The apparatus criticus at the bottom of the several 
pages consumes in all but 46 lines ; it is supplemented, however, 
by numerous important discussions in the Commentary. 

The editor does not, however, anywhere set forth his theory of 
the interrelation of the MSS, nor does he indicate the principles 
he followed in deciding between their variant readings and in 
weighing the evidence supplied by Servius, Donatus, etc. Some- 
times he lays stress on the readings of the grammarians ; in 20 
he reads Androgeo with them against all the MSS. Yet he dis- 
regards their evidence more often than he accepts it. One would 
have liked to see a list of the divergences between his text and 
Ribbeck's (second edition, 1894. The stereotyped Teubner text 
of 1898 hardly differs from this). We have here a defect of the 
book ; it is often concerned in too large measure with " das Ein- 
zelne"; sufficient pains were not taken to group materials to- 
gether ; the Anhange, and the Register, valuable as they are, do 
not in any great degree offset this shortcoming. For example, 
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vss. 740-750 are discussed in the Kommentar (pp. 304, 305), and 
three times in the Einleitung (pp. 17 ff., 31-32, 32-33). 

The main divergences from Ribbeck's text are in verses 96, 
126, 177, 254, 255, 273, 332, 433, 486, 524, 528, 559, 561, 586, 602, 
724, 806, 846, 890, 897. Only twice does Norden bracket verses, 
242, 901 (so Ribbeck). Nowhere does he assume a lacuna or 
transpose verses ; in this he is clearly right, as against Ribbeck. 
As a rule he discusses Ribbeck's transpositions, but Ribbeck's 
bracketing of 716 and his transpositions in 805-840 he passes 
over in silence. Good notes on textual matters where his text 
agrees with Ribbeck's may be found on 33, 37, 141, 203, 335, 

383, 495- 

Some textual matters may now receive more particular atten- 
tion. In 96 Norden reads quam {qua *). He has not noted, how- 
ever, that in Seneca Epp. 82. 18, cited by him as showing qua 
though Seneca's argument demands quam, some MSS give quam 
(so Hense, who reads qua). He has not seen, either, that quam 
is supported by Seneca, Medea 566, 567 perge, nunc aude, 
incipe / quicquid potest Medea, quicquid non potest, and by 
Catullus, 76. 15, 16 Una salus haec est, hocesttibi pervincendum : 
hoc facias, sive id non pote sive pote. The hyperbole in these 
passages, one in a poet whom Vergil knew well, the other in a 
poet who knew Vergil well, justifies us in joining quam in its 
ordinary sense closely with audentior. Cf. also Cicero De 
Officiis, II. 64. Cicero is saying that to win the good-will of 
others and thereby to make them useful to oneself conveniet 

... in dando munificum esse multa multis de suo iure 

cedentem, a litibus vero quantum liceat et nescio an paullo plus 
etiam quam liceat abhorrentem. 254. pingue super oleum in- 
fundens ardentibus extis (pingue superque oleum fundens 
ardentibus extis, with assumption of a lacuna after the verse). The 
older MSS are all for superque: so in I. 668 MSS and gram- 
marians support iadeturque. In both places, however, says our 
editor, -que was inserted to get rid of the irrational lengthening 
of the final syllable. In I. 668 Ribbeck himself refused to assume 
a lacuna. In Anhang X, page 441 Norden compares super with 
the Homeric vKeLp. I agree throughout with him. Yet in read- 
ing infundens he has but slight MS support. 602. quos super 
{quo super, with assumption of a lacuna after the verse). Norden 
writes a very sensible note on the refusal of the Roman poets to 
allow themselves to be tied down to any one version of a story ; 
indeed, says he, they rather glory in presenting variations. In 
897 ubi {ibi) may be right ; it lacks MS authority, but is sup- 
ported by Vergil's usage elsewhere and by Lucretius's practice. 
Norden seems right also in 177 sepulcri {sepulcro), 273 primis- 
que in {primis in), 484 frequentes {fremen(es), 561 plangor 
{clangor), 806 virtutem ex tender e factis {yirtute extender e vires), 
846 restituis {restitues), 848 credo equidem {cedo equidem). His 

1 Ribbeck's reading is given in parenthesis. 
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defence of 1-2, which Ribbeck sets at the end of Aeneid V, is 
good, though something may be added, for not only does sic 
fatur at the beginning of a book correspond to &s dirav, II. VII. 

I, &t e<pad', Od. XIII. I, but to Sis 6 ph li>6' ^paro, Od. VII. I. 
Again, &s = sic, gathering up the close of a preceding book, 
occurs in the first verse of II. IX, XII, XVI, XVIII, XX, XXII, 
XXIII, Od. VI. 

On the whole, then, Norden's text is a much better and saner 
text than Ribbeck's (I sympathize with Professor Tyrrell's words, 
Latin Poetry, 317-319). It is interesting to note that it differs in 
but four or five places from that of W. Kloucek (1891). 

In a few instances, however, his readings cannot be justified. 
In 255 he prints Ecce autem primi sub limina solis et ortus, etc. 
limina is given by F M, lumina by P R and Donatus. The 
phrase limina solis is per se unobjectionable, but it is not in place 
here ; the passages cited by Norden from Catullus and Statius do 
not apply, since in both there is a verb of motion. In his com- 
mentary our editor does not attempt to interpret limina ; in his 
translation he gives : Es nahet die Sonne den Toren des Lichts : 
Da briillt der Boden, etc., but it does not appear how he derives 
this from the text. So in 559 and 433 he fails to make out his 
case. 

In punctuation the book departs widely from current systems. 
The vocative is but rarely cut off by commas. The semicolon 
appears often where the connection is too close to allow this 
heavy stop. The exclamation point is not used ; on page 379 the 
author denounces this point as "<das> inantikenTexten die Au- 
gen verletzende Ausrufungszeichen". Yet, inasmuch as he admits 
(ibid.) that in using the modern punctuation points at all he was 
deserting MS example, he might as well have been consistent. 
The comma is worked to exhaustion (of point and reader both), 
a result due to the application of the principles elaborated by the 
author in Anhang II, pages 369-381. Vergil, he says, kept ever 
in mind the laws of artistic prose. These demanded not only that 
as a rule the sentence should not exceed a given length, but also 
that it should be properly divided. We have, therefore, in Vergil 
KwXa and KOfifuira, the combinations known as rpUmka and 
rtrpaKuXa being the favorites. 1 Originally, he continues, punctua- 
tion marks were employed to set off these divisions ; they were 
the hallmarks of artistic prose, doing for the eye what pauses in 

1 Norden goes much further, in holding that 'triadic' and ' tetradic 'group- 
ings were the rule even in the arrangement of materials, e. g. in Pindar, 
Horace, Vergil. This idea has been once again elaborately applied to Vergil in 
a paper by A. J. Bell, in The School Review, XIII. (1905), 4C8-474. — Norden 
refers to Cicero De Orat.III. 173S., i8i,Orat. 228as making for his system of 
rhetorical punctuation, as he calls it. I do not think these passages help him. 
In the first Cicero declares that punctuation depends not on the need of taking 
breath nor on librariorum notae, but on the verborum et sententiarum modus; in 
the second passage he says: clausulas . . . atque interpuncta verborum animae 
interctusio atque angustiae spiritus attulerunt. What support is there here for 
the doctrine that every na?Mv mnst be pointed off? 
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delivery did for the ear. He claims, finally, that this system is 
exhibited in two MSS, the Vatican fragment (F: available in 
photographic reproduction) and M (in Foggini's apographon, 
1741). He sums up : " Die Interpunktionsstellen meines Textes 
sind also im wesentlichen, vor allem in dem zugrunde liegenden 
Prinzip, dieselben wie die der genannten Hss". • 

With all this in mind he lays stress everywhere on "die Peri- 
odisierung " ; he divides Vergil's sentences into kSAu and Ko^ara, 
which are, he insists, neatly balanced off one against the other ; 
often too, he declares, these divisions have exactly the same 
number of syllables. 

This whole line of inquiry is most suggestive and contains, no 
doubt, much truth. Yet there is ever present the danger of 
carrying it too far, a danger which Norden by no means escapes 
(see e. g. on 45-55)- When this is done Vergil's writing becomes 
not art, but mechanics. We may remember that Vergil took seven 
years or more to write the Georgics, we may recall the stories told 
by Donatus and Gellius of his modes of composition, and yet be 
loath to believe that Norden is wholly right ; one hates to think 
that Vergil had always a straightjacket at hand into which to 
force his verses. 

Let us look at some results of Norden's system. 1-2 are printed 
thus: Sic fatur lacrimans, classique immittit habenas, et tandem, 
etc. Cf. 95 ff. tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito, quam tua 
te Fortuna sinet; 583 ff. Hie et Aloidas geminos immania vidi 
corpora, qui manibus magnum rescindere caelum adgressi, superis 
Iovem detrudere regnis. In these examples, taken at random out 
of hundreds, the comma is, to me at least, a hindrance rather than 
a help, and, in course of time, an exasperation. 

The translation, printed opposite the text, need not detain us 
long. The author evidently had serious doubts concerning it, 
for to it he devotes two of the five pages of his Vorrede ; these 
doubts are entirely justified. It is but fair to point out, however, 
that he printed the translation reluctantly, and only because he 
felt that a translation is a necessary part of a commentary. No 
single German metre, he says, can possibly reproduce the mani- 
fold variety of the Vergilian hexameter. Hence in the narrative 
portions he uses the iambic pentameter ; in passages which, by 
access of emotional force, are rather rhythmical or dramatic in 
character, he uses trochaic rhythms or free anapaests ("Verse mit 
vier Hebungen und freien Senkungen "). Rhyme too is em ployed. 
He is aware that much is lost by this sacrifice of metrical homo- 
geneity, but he hopes that on the other hand he has been better 
able to preserve the variations in tone in the original. Others, with 
far greater poetic powers than Norden can boast, have come far 
short of reproducing Vergil in verse; one wishes that he had read 
and pondered the admirable discussion of metrical translations of 
Vergil in Tyrrell's Latin Poetry, 295-313. 
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I am afraid that a careful examination of the book, made with 
a view to verifying references and detecting misprints, would re- 
veal many such blemishes. Norden's studies in Vergil are no 
new thing ; he refers to articles of his own on Aeneid VI pub- 
lished as long ago as 1892. Yet there are indications that the actual 
putting together of the materials for the book, or at any rate its 
printing, was done in some haste. The book, to be sure, pre- 
sented enormous difficulties, the references are so many ; yet an 
editor of Vergil may well catch from his very Vergilian studies 
the feeling that no measure of pains is too great to expend on the 
form in which he presents his results. There is but little room in 
this review to note errors of this sort, but I may indicate the fol- 
lowing (there is a brief list of other Druckfehler on p. 484). On 
page in, 1. 24 correct Aristoph. Av. 398 to Vesp. 399; 112, 22 : 
correct Lucr. I 475 to I 474; 115, 45: correct IX 411 to IX 413; 
119, 13 : I have not been able to locate the reference to Aen. VII 
664; 130, 1: read poscit for possit; 172 (on 141): xP v,T ° KO l XO! m 
thrice made paroxytone; 185, 1 : at the close of his discussion of 
the ablative in 182 Norden refers to his note on 539, but there is 
nothing there on the point; 186, 12: read Iuturna for Turnus ; 
191, 17-22 : the note on velamen is out of place, for it belongs on 
221, not on 218 ff.; 235 : the note on 398 is made to follow that 
on 399 ff.; 244, 15 : correct X 225 to \ 321, and correct 321 at 
the end of this line to 326. On page 381, footnote 5, the 
references to III. 433, IV. 416, V. 635 are not in point; add VI. 117. 
Anhang X, pp. 439-441 is concerned with VI. 254; yet in the 
very heading of the Anhang, as on page 441, we read VI. 234. 
Not only are references to pertinent passages wrongly given; 
references are given to passages not really germane. Compare 
remarks just above on page 381. Finally, add what is said below 
(p. 77) on the references to Ennius's Annales. 

As one reads the commentary he is amazed at the author's 
industry and learning. There is proof everywhere of wide reading 
of the classics, often in out-of-the-way fields, as of careful study 
of special treatises, dissertations and commentaries by the 
moderns. Good use is made of the Roman commentators, es- 
pecially Servius. Norden refers not merely to Servius's note on 
the particular passage under discussion, but often groups together 
all Servius's remarks on the matter in hand. Controversy is in the 
main avoided ; the editor aims to give himself rather than others. 
It may be noted, however, that the author seems unfamiliar with 
the work of American scholars; at any rate, on page 115, in dis- 
cussing primitive ways of producing fire, he does not refer to 
Professor Morgan's paper De ignis eliciendi modis apud antiquos, 
Harvard Studies I. (1890), 13-64, but cites a German treatise 
published in 1884. So, on 78, magnum si pectore possit excus- 
sisse deum, in discussing the tense of the infinitive, he makes no 
allusion to Professor Howard's elaborate paper on this subject in 
the same volume of Harvard Studies, 111-138. Again, the note 
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on fauces, 273, would have been quite different, I think, had 
Norden read Greenough's paper, Harvard Studies, I. 1-12 (or if 
he had visited Pompeii). On 162 (page 179) reference might have 
been made, in the discussion of atque, to Professor Lodge's 
Lexicon Plautinum, s. v. atque, 14. On page 369, first paragraph, 
a reference might have been made to Tyrrell, Latin Poetry, pp. 
28-30, on the prosaic character of much of Early Latin poetry. 
Lastly, the editor does not wear his learning lightly as a flower; 
hence the arrangement of materials at times leaves something to 
be desired. 

Reference may be specially made to a very few of the good 
things in the commentary, (a) On points of Vergilian technic. 2. 
On enallage, its history in Latin poetry and the motives for its use 
(cf. on 268). 9. On Vergil's use of contrasts. 88. Servius, on Aen. 
II. 27, Dorica castra, remarks that it is faulty composition to let 
a word begin with the syllable with which the preceding word 
closes. Norden notes that in VII. 28, X. 299 Vergil uses Ennius's 
tonsa instead of r emus, in order to avoid the repetition of -re (this 
rule, however is often enough violated ; I have noted a good 
many examples, e. g. in Plautus, though Plautus, to be sure, is 
no observer of the rules of Kunstprosa). 165. On onomatopoeia. 
204. On paronomasia. 269. On the use of two phrases for the one 
idea or thing; the ancients, says Norden, regarded such repetitions 
as ornatus (contrast Dr. Lease's edition of Livy, page 181, foot- 
note). Alliteration receives ample attention; so too, word- order : 
see notes on 7, 82, 329, and Anhang III. (b) On matters of voca- 
bulary. 10. On antrum. 141. On Vergil's use of compound ad- 
jectives. 221. On words like velamen (=velamentum, etc.). 281. 
On adjectives in -eus coined by Vergil. 298. On portitor. (See 
my discussion of this word and of Norden's note in the School Re- 
view, XIII, 493.) Stress is laid on the fact that Vergil's words are 
at times but translations of familiar Greek words (cf. the light which 
has been shed on Horace by the discussions of his equivalents for 
Greek epithets, especially of the gods) : e. g. grave olens, 201, is a 
rendering of fiapioSpos, as in Eclogues II, 48 dene olens is of qW- 
s-Koof. See also on 304. Frequently, too, the author gives Greek 
paraphrases or metrical renderings of Vergil's phrases, because 
" mancheStellen lassen sichleichtergriechisch als deutschdenken". 
One good example of this may be cited from the Commentary. 
On page 210 he insists that 274-281 are Greek in origin, not 
Italo-Etruscan, as Roscher had held ; one important argument for 
his view he finds in the fact that 289 Gorgones Harpyiaeque et 
forma tricorporis umbrae "ist fast unverandert zu iibersetzen 

Topyoves'Apnviai re (TKidsre Tptfraj/iaTov «So?' . Better Still is the Greek 

paraphrase made by our editor of VI. 724-751 (p. 16), and of 
Georg. IV. 219 ff. (pp. 16, 17). (c) On forms. 24. On syncopated 
forms like supposta. 57. On direxti. Here, as elsewhere, Norden 
compares or contrasts Vergil's practice with that of his predeces- 
sors (Ennius, Lucretius), his contemporaries (Horace, Propertius) 
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or his successors (Ovid). To Catullus, he says, forms like direxti 
were still full of life ; he regarded them as vulgar, however, for he 
never uses them in his Epyllion (LXIV). Horace uses them only 
in his Sermones. They are rare in Propertius and Ovid. Vergil, 
therefore, must have regarded them as archaisms and so in place 
in the epic style. But the matter can hardly be disposed of so 
easily. An examination of Dr. Lease's paper on Contracted 
Forms of the Perfect in Livy, Class. Rev. XVIII. 27-36, and his 
paper on Livy's use of arunt, erunt, ere, A. J. P. XXIV 408-422, 
would show how complicated such problems are. (d) On met- 
rical matters. See on 30, 33, 58, 60, 61, 72, 81, 146, 280. An- 
hange VIII-XI contain an array of valuable matter, too great 
to admit of presentation here, (e) Syntax. See on 66 (da + in- 
finitive in prayers), 243, 281 (on the so-called Greek accusative). 
In syntactical matters, however, the book is relatively weak. 
Norden seems to lack the instinct which tells an editor what 
syntactical points require comment and then enables him to say 
the right thing. For example, there is no note on palus Ache- 
ronte refuso, 107, or on fuso crateres olivo, 225, though one looks 
with interest to see what a wissenschaftlicher Kommentar has to 
say on such matters. Certain notes are positively wrong. So, 
on 20, he makes letum object of fecit, to be got out of posuit, 19, 
and then declares that on this fecit the following infinitive, pen- 
dere, depends. But this is inconceivably harsh, and the passage 
is in no way like Aen. VIII. 630, with which he compares it. 

The problem that receives most of Norden's attention, how- 
ever, is the determination of Vergil's sources. This is considered 
generally in the Einleitung and, in detail, in notes innumerable. 
This is at once the weakest and the strongest phase of the book, 
strongest in that here the author's profound learning, industry, his 
wide reading and ingenuity come out in sharpest relief, weakest 
in that inevitably the results are unsatisfactory. Much of the 
Greek and Latin writing to which Vergil was indebted is lost to 
us (how much of Latin is lost Professor West has reminded us in 
his paper, The Lost Parts of Latin Literature, The School Review, 
XIII. 371-381). Our editor was sensible ofthe difficulties (see page 
VI), yet this did not deter him from pushing his Kombinationen 
again and again beyond all bounds. Take one line of inquiry. 
In his attempt to connect Vergil's language with Ennius's, Norden 
lays special stress on an investigation made by Mr. Stacey, 
Archiv X., 17-82, especially 22-33. According to Stacey and 
Norden if a word or phrase is markedly characteristic of Vergil and 
of Livy, it follows that both writers derived it directly from Ennius. 
Considered as a general proposition this is surely a non-sequitur. 
Between Ennius and Vergil lay not only Roman tragedy but 
Roman epic and elegiac poetry, all now in largest part non- 
existent. It is altogether probable that many of the usages 
characterized by Norden as derived by Vergil from Ennius 
belonged rather, by Vergil's time, to the general stock ofthe poets. 
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It cannot be denied that the whole subsequent course of 
hexameter poetry among the Romans was largely determined 
by Ennius (cf. e. g., if references be needed, L. Mueller's Quintus 
Ennius, 3 ff., Conington, Miscellaneous Writings, I. 333-335); 
in this general heritage Vergil, as true Roman, shared. To say 
this is, however, a very different thing from declaring that this or 
that bit was taken by him directly and consciously from Ennius. 
The very fact that the hexameter was to Latin an unnatural form, 
which imposed severe restraints on the Roman poets, must inevi- 
tably have tended to make the language of the hexameter poets 
stereotyped. Norden has himself remarked (on vs. 4) that we are 
in sore need of a full and scientific discussion of the extent to 
which the language of poetry was affected by the shackles of the 
metre. Yet until we have such a scientific discussion, the specula- 
tions of Stacey and Norden lack true starting-point and are minus 
secure foundation. A word to prevent misapprehension: the 
reader will learn much from Norden's discussions, even though he 
remains unmoved by his combinations. It is to be regretted that 
the references to Ennius are not to Mueller's edition or Baehrens' 
text or to Vahlen's new edition (which, by the way, was in process 
of printing, contemporaneously with Norden's book, by the same 
firm). Indeed there is not a word to show to what edition the 
references are made ; one is obliged therefore to keep Mueller's 
and Vahlen's indexes constantly at hand, in order to locate the 
references. 1 Another unfortunate thing about all this is, that the 
older editions of Ennius (to some one of which Norden must be 
referring), as of the early Latin poets in general, proceeded in 
ignorance or disregard of the fact that the Roman grammarians 
and lexicographers were content to cite complete verses without 
troubling themselves to give a complete sentence or sense : see 
especially Lindsay's edition of Nonius, I, XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

It remains now in this connection to analyze the 45 inspiring 
pages of the Einleitung, which deal with the eschatology and the 
sources of Aeneid VI. Side by side, says our editor, with Vergil's 
desire to produce a Kardfiairis Alveiov which should rival the 
Kardpaais 'oSu<7<7f'<os in Od. XI goes another motive. In Vergil's 
day, for divers reasons, men were deeply interested in the ques- 
tion, What is the fate of the soul ? Of the various attempts at an 
answer some were largely affected by the influence of the younger 
Stoic school, especially of Posidonius; cf. Varro's Antiquitates, 
Book I, Cicero's Somnium Scipionis, and the first book of the 
Tusculans. 2 Resort, too, had been made to necromancy: see 
Tusc. I. 37. This interest in the subject led Vergil to introduce 
into the framework of his epic, which rests ultimately on Homer, 

'Take one example. On page 115, near the bottom, reference is made to 
(Ennius) ann. 246; no words are quoted. The pertinent verse is Baehrens 
194. 8, Milller 301, Vahlen 241. N.'s references are to Vahlen's first ed. (1854). 

2 Cf. here the recent edition of Tusculans I, II, by T: W. Dougan, pp. 
xx-xxiv. 
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thoughts philosophical and theological on the fate of the soul 

(PP- 3-5)- 

Our author now passes on to note that in Vergil's eschatology 
there are two elements, the one mythological, the other philos- 
ophical, or, better, theological. The former is treated in the com- 
mentary ; the attempt is made there to show that Vergil used not 
only the Homeric Nekyia, but also a Karafiaais 'Hpa<Keovt and 

a Karafiacnt 'Opcpeas. On the KardPaais 'HpaK.\eovs Bacchylides, 

Sophocles and Aristophanes had already drawn; Vergil used 
this, probably, only indirectly, through some mythographic 
handbook. The Kardpaais 'Opfeas he used directly. The theo- 
logical elements of Vergil's eschatology are now discussed in 
the Einleitung. The works on which he drew here are non- 
existent, says our author, for we cannot say that he drew 
directly on Plato's Republic or on Pindar (Olym. II, and 
fragments of the dpiji/ot) ; the divergences between Vergil and 
these writings are too great, both in number and kind, the co- 
incidences too few. 

To get at Vergil's real sources Norden studied apocalyptic 
literature from the sixth and fifth centuries b. c, the date of the 
sources used by Pindar and Plato, down to Dante's time. The 
apocalyptic writings of the fathers of the Church are often in direct 
contact with Vergil; those of the Middle Ages, however, aside 
from two slight reminiscences, purely stylistic, afford no evidence 
of such direct contact. This literature, then, " ist der letzte, 
triibe Ausl'aufer jenes langen Stromes apokalyptischer Schrift- 
stellerei, in dem Vergil selbst steht". Hence, he continues, 
when we do find points of contact between these writings and 
Vergil, we may feel sure that the motives common to both were not 
invented by Vergil, but were taken by him from a tradition which 
had already won a certain consistency and unity. Dante's case 
is different ; he was the first to combine the apocalyptic literature 
of the Middle Ages, which he knew well and freely used, with 
the Vergilian Nekyia. The extent to which Vergil influenced 
Dante makes, to one who sees aright, for Vergil's greatness, but 
it also renders Dante of less importance to the seeker of Vergil's 
sources (pp. 5-9). 

Turning now to the composition of Aeneid VI, our author 
accepts the view that the book shows a union of popular views 
concerning the underworld with philosophical teaching on the 
same subject. To the popular account of the underworld belongs 
the assignment to a special place there of those who die pre- 
maturely (430-547); to the philosophical account belongs, e. g., 
the doctrine that all souls need purification. In this philosophical 
view, carried to its logical conclusion, there is no room for the 
thought that the souls of the good are rewarded, those of the 
bad punished. These two views are not fully unified (the line 
of cleavage is at 547). We can show, however, that Vergil was 
not the first to attempt to unite them ; that attempt goes back to 
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Plato and Pindar, nay, further, even to the sources used by them. 
This last point is well argued : see pages 10-16. 

Norden comes now directly to the question of Vergil's sources. 
He holds that the main source followed by Vergil was in prose 
and was a work by Posidonius. The main argument for this 
runs as follows (p. 20). On 703, with which the account of 
metempsychosis begins, Servius declares that of the matter now 
in hand etiam Varro in primo divinarum plenissime tractavit. On 
733 Servius again refers to Varro. We may infer, then, says Nor- 
den, that in the first book of his Res Divinae Varro had written at 
length of the soul and its fate after death, and that he followed Posi- 
donius (cf. what was said above at the beginning of this discussion 
of the Einleitung). According to all this Vergil in 724-751 fol- 
lowed the same lines as Varro and Posidonius. One cannot help 
feeling that at the outset of this Vergil-Posidonius theory we are 
on very shaky ground. Granting that we know that Posidonius, 
Varro and Vergil all wrote on the soul, it by no means follows, at 
least from anything thus far said, that Varro and Vergil both 
followed Posidonius. Indeed, the very wording of Servius's note 
on 733. quoted by Norden, might have given pause: Varro et 
omnes philosophi dicunt quattuor esse passiones. This offers little 
support, surely, to a hypothesis which makes Varro (Posidonius) 
Vergil's sole source. The view thus far set forth was held by pre- 
decessors of Norden ; the latter modifies it somewhat. He points 
out that the doctrine of metempsychosis had, by Vergil's time, 
been repeatedly treated both in prose and verse. He concludes 
that Vergil took as the base of his own account an apocalyptic 
prose work of Posidonius, and then worked up the materials thus 
obtained in the conventional style of the transcendental Offen- 
barungspoesie. So in writing his Georgica he got his materials 
from authorities who had written in prose but for the form he 
relied on Nikander's Georgica and on Lucretius ; in writing the 
Aeneid he derived much of the matter from Varro but owed the 
form in large part to the poetical ktiow literature of Hel- 
lenistic times (21, 22). 

Norden then proceeds to discuss some ten or more passages of 
Aeneid VI as affording tests of his theory that Vergil's ultimate 
source is Posidonius (23-48). Lack of space makes it impossible 
to follow him here. In some cases his arguments seem quite 
unconvincing (e. g. the discussion of 887 : pp. 23-29) : elsewhere 
he seems to make out a good case (pp. 47, 48). The cumulative 
effect, however, of the whole series of arguments is strong enough 
to entitle this Posidonius- Vergil theory to respectful consideration 
by all scholars. One point, which is made repeatedly, is of im- 
portance, the resemblances between Vergil and Cicero's first 
Tusculan and the Somnium Scipionis. The resemblances be- 
tween the latter and Vergil are especially marked. The theory 
that in Tusc. I and in the Somnium Cicero was deeply indebted 
to Posidonius is not new; Corssen treated the matter in 1878. 
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Norden's final word is this. Posidonius is Vergil's source, as he 
had been Cicero's. Cicero's booklet has to do with a dream ; at 
the close of Aeneid VI, too, we deal with dreams. We may, 
therefore, infer that Posidonius's apocalypse took the form of a 
Traum vision. 

Brief reference may here be made to the fact that repeatedly 
in the Einleitung, as in the commentary, we have masterly studies 
in Vergil's 'contamination' of materials got from widely different 
sources. These studies may not always be right ; they never fail 
to interest and to instruct. Especially do they bring out the 
point made by Heinze (as by others before him, e. g. Conington), 
that side by side with imitation goes much independence. Cf. 
A.J. P. XXVI 338. 

Much as Norden has said in his Commentary, he has not given 
all that might be written, nor has he, in my opinion, always said 
the right thing. A very few such matters I may now discuss. 
On 2 Norden holds that enallage of the adjective came into Latin 
from Greek tragedy. He might have referred here to Coning- 
ton's discussion of the relation of the Aeneid to Greek tragedy, 
II. XXX-XXXVI. We may add now Glover, Studies in Virgil, 
50, 5 1 (an inadequate discussion), and Mr. Bell's paper (see above, 
p. 72). Again, other factors than those discussed by our editor 
counted in this matter. In Georg. I. 309 stuppea . . . Balearis 
verbera fundae, stuppeae would, of course, be impossible. Yet, 
had it been possible, its use would have been bad, for it would 
have overloaded fundae. Cf. Horace's quadrimum Sabina . . . 
tnerum diota. In each passage one noun ought logically to have 
two modifiers, the other none. But the poets' love of concinnity 
led them regularly in such cases to divide the epithets between the 
nouns. Cf. Catullus 64. 75 iniusti regis Gortynia tecta. So, too, in 
Greek: cf. e.g., Soph. Ai.8 kwos Aa<alvr]s etipivos fiaats Eur. Med. 841 
elaSr) pohiav ttXokov av6iav. — 31. Norden holds that in sinerei dolor, 
Icare, haberes, si is omitted. He had done better to accept the 
view of P. Cauer, Grammatica Militans, 136, to which he refers, 
that we have here a wish, ' liesse es der Schmerz nur zu'. Noth- 
ing is said of the tenses in our passage, but then Norden often 
deals imperfectly with tenses, explaining difficult uses by the 
doctrine of metrical convenience. — 49. The combination maior- 
que videri receives no notice. But this use of the infinitive is not 
common in the Aeneid; in this respect the Aeneid is more 
national than the Eclogues or Horace's Odes. — 51. cessas in vota ? 
The editor compares such Vergilian phrases as audere inproelia, 
ardere in artna, irasci in cornua. Yet these all contain a verb 
expressing, or at least easily suggesting, an idea of motion, where- 
as cessas connotes complete inaction. Seneca, Medea 406, has 
numquam meus cessabit in poenas furor crescetque semper. Cf., 
too, perhaps, Plaut. Ep. 191 nam ego ilium audivi in amorem 
haerere apud nescio quam fidicinam, Cas. 242 ubi in lustra iacuisti ? 
ego in lustra ? and the Plautine-Terentian est in mentem. I may 
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be allowed to refer to the note on this passage in my school edi- 
tion of the Aeneid. — 93, 94. There is no note, so far as I have 
observed, on the metrical treatment of repeated words. Words 
like iterum, if repeated at all, as in our passage, must, of course, 
receive exactly the same metrical treatment ; they can come into 
the verse in only one way. But the case is different with bis . . . bis, 
3 2 > 33> I 34> centum . . . centum, 43, tardus . . . tanta, 133, nunc . . . 
nunc, 261. This matter has never, so far as I know, received 
proper treatment. In so far as editors notice the point, they in- 
cline to the doctrine that in such cases the metrical treatment is 
commonly varied : see e. g. Sonnenschein's critical note on Most. 
1 2, Munro on Lucr. IV 1 259, Merrill on Catullus, LXII. 28, Page on 
Horace Carm. I. 32. 1 1 (a note wholly dependent, it would seem, 
on Munro's referred to above, though Munro is not named), 
Friedlander on Martial I. 36. 1. Yet the repeated word or form 
often receives precisely the same metrical treatment. Cf. Plautus 
Most. 580-631, where the money-lender repeatedly uses faenus 
in such a way that word and metrical accent agree, till Tranio ex- 
claims faenus illic, faenus hie, 'faenus to right of us, faenus to 
left of us ' (605). So cf. the use of aedis, ibid. 637-642. — In the 
Aeneid cf., for identical treatment, I. 421, 422 miratur, I. 222 
fortem, III. 433-435 unum, III. 623-627 vidi, etc., etc. I hope 
some day to work this matter out in detail. — 125 ff. Like many 
others, our editor sees many troubles here; he thinks these verses 
the weakest part of the Sibyl's speech. One who has imaginative 
faculty will smile more than once as he reads his note. I have 
space to discuss only one thing. He declares that in 129 ff. the 
Sibyl tells Aeneas nothing that he did not know before ; she tells 
him something " das er selbst sogar mit Nennung jener Gottbe- 
gnadeten genauer gesagt hat". This is not true. The mortal 
who wishes to go down to Hades alive and return alive must ful- 
fil three conditions : he must be dis geniius, he must have ardens 
virtus, he must have the favor of aecus Iuppiter. Now, in 125, 
the Sibyl begins purposely with sate sanguine divom, in full 
recognition of Aeneas's claim in 123, and his plea in 11 9-1 23, 
and in acknowledgment of the fact that he has condition one 
precedent to the granting of his heart's desire. His possession 
of qualification 2 she had already admitted in the first words of her 
prophecy in 83. The crucial question now is (and this is the new 
element in 129 ff), has Aeneas the divine favor? This the test 
of the Golden Bough is to settle. 141. To the excellent note 
on compound adjectives something may be added. The Augus- 
tan poets, says Norden, used compounds sparingly, because the 
freedom in this matter shown by the older poets "durch das 
Verdikt der Analogisten, speziell Caesars, gebrandmarkt war ". 
It might have been worth while to cite Quintilian's utterance on 
compounds (1. 5. 65-70) and the excellent passage in Livy XXVII. 
11. 4 et Sinuessae natum ambiguo inter marem ac feminam sexu 
infantem, quos androgynos vulgus, ut pleraque, faciliore ad du- 
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plicanda verba Graeco sermone appellat. See also Cooper, Word- 
Formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius, pages 289-294 (though 
the point of view is somewhat different) and Munro's Lucretius, 
II, 16, 17. — 184. The editor takes armis as a translation of on-Xotr, 
Werkzeuge, and declares that the Thesaurus knows no example 
of this use before Vergil. In Aen. I. 177, Georg. I. 160, he says, 
the use of arma obviates the necessity of employing sordida 
verba of everyday life, i. e. the exact names of instrumenta 
agrestica or domestica. Yet, I note, in Georg. I. 162, vomer 
occurs. In our passage it seems to me far better to take armis of 
weapons: we are to think of a warfare between the trees and 
Aeneas sociique. — 185. atque receives no note. In reality it 
introduces 190 ff. (not the clause in which it stands); the whole 
passage thus = atque ('and lo ' : cf. 162) dum ipse suo . . . precatur, 
geminae forte, etc. So praeterea, 149, really introduces refer and 
conde, 152. Cf. also my note on etenim, Cicero C. M. 15, in Class. 
Rev. XIV. 216. — 186. Norden, after Servius, finds difficulty here in 
forte. He approves Donatus's remark, hoc solum protulerat, ut 
optare potius videretur quam rogare ; the fact that si is Aeneas's 
first word, 187, and the repetition of forte, 190, proves, he says, 
that Donatus is right, forte, he continues, is needless there : hence 
we may infer that Vergil borrowed sic forte precatur from some 
old poet. It is hard to be patient at this. In 193, be it noted, 
precatur appears, in the same verse-position, of formal, earnest 
prayer. Our passage says: "He happened to be praying . . . 
two doves happened to be flying " ; the verses —forte dum precatur, 
{forte) geminae, etc. Neither/br/i? is really otiose; the repetition 
is like Vergil's repetition of simul, e. g. I. 513, or like dum . . . dum 
in Catullus, LXII. 45, 56, if interpreted as Quintilian interpreted 
those verses (see my paper in the Class. Rev. X. 365-368). Further, 
forte, spite of my rendering above, is not the same thing as our 
"by chance": see e. g., Lease on Livy I. 4. 4, forte quadam 
divinitus. — 229. ter had no interest for our editor. A good recent 
note on the point is Lease's, on novendiale, Livy I. 31. 4. — 373. 

Palinure is passed over in silence. Yet the emotional o is worth 
noting. Cf. e. g. Terence Andria 267 PA. Mysis, salve. MY. O 
salve, Pamphile. Mysis is highly excited, Pamphilus is not, as 
yet. In 282, when his emotions are fully roused, he says O Mysis, 
Mysis. Cf. ibid. 318 O salve, Pamphile: ad te advenio spem, 
salutem, auxilium, consilium expetens ; so 344, etc. — Finally I turn 
to 427. What shall we do with in limine primo! I have discussed 
this question recently in The School Review, XIII. 505, 506. One 
point there made I may emphasize further. Norden, following 
Cerda, holds that Lucan II. 106 ff., is so closely parallel to our 
passage that it proves conclusively how we must interpret Vergil. 

1 have tried to show that the Lucan passage is not parallel at all 
to ours. I am convinced that in many a note in divers editions 
similarly erroneous doctrine is preached. So e. g. on Horace C. 
1. 1. 6 terrarum dominos evehit ad deos, Kiessling held that terra- 
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rum dominos was in apposition with deos, " wie schon Ovid die 
Worte verstand : ex Ponto I 9, 36 terrarum dominos quam colis 
ipse deos ". Surely, Ovid's phrase has no significance in relation 
to Horace's. That is a suggestive remark of Conington's (II, xliv) ; 
"Virgil imitated Homer, but imitated him as a rival, not as a 
disciple" (Cf. A.J. P. XXVI 336). Of this statement we may say, 
quod in una re positum transferri in permultas potest (De Off. I. 
51). If we remember how fond the Roman poets were of using 
old materials in new combinations, we shall think twice before we 
say that a verbal resemblance in a later author is proof positive 
for a given interpretation of a passage in an earlier author. 

But I must have done. Let my last word be this, that I shall 
be sorry if my criticisms of this monumental book shall lead 
any one to believe that I do not appreciate it as it deserves to be 
valued. 

Charles Knapp. 



Attis; Seine Mythen und Sein Kult. Von Hugo Hepding, 
Assistent a. d. Grossh. Universit'ats-Bibliothek in Giessen. 
Pp. 224. Giessen, J. Ricker'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1903. 

Dr. Hepding's work, which forms Volume I of Religionsge- 
schichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten herausgegeben von Al- 
brecht Dieterich in Heidelberg und Richard Wiinsch in Giessen, 
is divided into an introduction and six chapters, as follows : 
Einleitung; I. Urkunden des Attiskults ; II. Attismythen; III. 
Der Attiskult; IV. Mysterienund Taurobolien; V. Beinamen des 
Attis ; VI. Zur Entwicklung der Attismythen und des Attiskults. 

A brief indication of the contents of each chapter will serve 
to make the nature of the book intelligible. I. Urkunden des 
Attiskults (pp. 5-97) : The literary (5-77) and epigraphical 
(78-97) sources. The former extend over a period from H erodotu s 
(really from Theopompus, who is the first to use the actual name 
of Attis, or better, the Alexandrians, in whose writings occurs 
the first sure mention of the myth), to Gregory of Tours in Latin 
and Suidas and Eustathius in Greek, and are arranged chrono- 
logically without classification according to language. The latter 
are divided into Greek (78-85) and Latin (85-97) sources, the 
Greek covering a period from the Peiraeic inscriptions of the 
second century B.C. (C. I. A. II 1, 622, 624; IV 2, 624b) to an 
inscription of Cephissia dating 387 A. D. (C. I. A. Ill 1, 173), the 
Latin representing the reign of Domitian at one extreme (VI 
10098) and the year 390 a. d. at the other (VI 503). The fact 
that only 34 of the 69 Greek and Latin inscriptions can be even 
approximately dated explains the author's choice of the linguistic 
rather than the chronological arrangement. Those which admit 
it, however, are chronologically tabulated on p. 97. There are 
no literary and epigraphical sources other than Greek and Latin. 



